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THE CIRCULAR, 


Has for its fundamental principles the Religion of the 
Bible, and the Socialism of the Primitive Church. Its aim 
however, is to giveits readers also a supply of general in- 
telligence, and the news of the day. 

Texme—Free, to those who choose to receive freely: One 
Doliar per annum to those who prefer to pay. 

Specimen numbers will be sent to those requesting them 
Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper, should re- 
turn usacopy with his name and residence written upon it, 
and the simple order, ‘ Discontinue.’ 

Address “* THE CIRCULAR, Oneida. N. ¥.” 


Che Oneida Association 


BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 


Nursery Fruit Trees of choiceVarieties; Grape 
Vines, Strawberry Plants &c.; Vegetables and 
Fruits in their season, at the Community Gardens. 

H Tuacxer, Superintendent. 














Steel-Traps of the most approved Descriptions, 
for frontier and western ‘rapping, manufactured 
by the Community. 

8. Newnouse, Superintendent. 





Garden=-Hoes: A new and very complete arti- 
cle called the Scurrie Hor, is manufactured and 
otfered to the gardening public as above. 


Sewing-Silks: Merchants and Traders supplied 
Wit the various kinds of American manufacture, 
at wholesale prices. 

A. W. Uanx, U H. Mitier, C. Oips, Agents. 
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‘Traveling-Bags: au Assortment of our own 
Manuiacture, from carefully selected stock. 
Merchants supplied. 


H. W. Burnuam, 


Mes B. Fo sree Superintendents. 











Cravats: Satin Spring Cravats of the best 
styles, and thoroughly made. 
Mas, 8S. Van Veuzex, Superintendent. 
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Paimeleaf Hats manufactured and for sale at 
the Community. 
Mus. A. U. Sxars, Superintendent. 





Milling: Custom work done as usual at the 
Community Grist-mill, 
D. J. diay, Miller. 
Jvub-Printing: most kinds of Printing carefully 
executed at the CircvLar Office. 
Designing and Wood-Engraving by E.- H. 
De Larre, Oneida Association. 


Orders in any of the above branches 
may be addressed by letter or otherwise to 


THE ONEIDA ASSOCIATION, 


Oneida Depot, Madison Co., NV. ¥. 





Putney Commune. 


GARDENING, NURSERY -GROW- 


ing and Miiiing. Address, 
MM. L. WORDEN, .... PUTNEY, VT. 


“Wwallingfora Commune. 
FRUIT & MARKET GARDENING, 


Traveling-Bags 
Manufactured and for Sale. Address, 
H. ALLEN, ... WALLINGFORD, CONN. 


PUBLICATIONS, 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR, 








The Berean; A Manual for the help of 
those who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church: 


an octavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noyes. 
Price, 1,50. 


Bible Communism; A Compilation from the 
Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Oneida Association and its branches ; presenting, 
in connection with their History, a summary 
view of their Religious and Social Theories.— 
128 pages, octavo Price 50 cts. Printed and 

published atthe office of The Circular, Oneida, 


ay. 


Salvation from Sin; Explained and De- 
fended by J. H. Noyes. Pamphlet, 6 1-4 cts. 


Annual Reports; ‘(24 and 3rd) of the 


Onetwa Association. Price 12 1-2 cts. 


y@y~Past Volumes of the Circular, and the 
Perfectionist, can be furnished; and any of the 
above Publications may be sent by mail to all 
parts of the country. 

3@ Persons writing to us on business con- 
nected with the Circular, or for the purpose of or- 
deving any of the ahove publications, are particular- 
ly requested to write their name, Post-office and 
State, as distinctly as possible 


Habit Overcome, 

The power of Habit is the grand oppo- 
sing influence to which may be traced 
almost all the difficulties persons find in 
the way of perfection. In many cases 
it is not found difficult to produce mo- 
mentary goodness, conviction and con- 
version to a good, soft, reasonable state, 
in which a person forsakes the error of 
his way. But the question is, How to 
make suchconversions permarent ?—and 
that resolves itself into the question, 
How to get rid of bad habits? +The mind 
gets a certain fashion of working—-a ten- 
dency to wilfulness, or combativeness, or 
deceitfulness, by long exercise; and 
though a person is converted from these 
evils, for the time being, yet they seem to 
take hold again and recover their power : 
—and we find ourselves called many times 
to the question, Where is the power thai 
can effectually cope with the power of 
habit ? 

We must return to that question, 
and never give up the hope of victory 
there. There is a way to meet and over- 
come, and start new life, in the face of 
all old habits. That victory we are sure 
is in God, and open to our faith ; otherwise 
the devil is almighty, which wedo not 
believe. Habit is not almighty, if the 
devil is not almighty. There is evidently 
in the world a latent belief that the dev- 
il is almighty ; and that belief is ground- 
ed on the belief that habit is al- 
mighty—that when people get a con- 
firmed habit of any kind, God himself 
cannot change it. But we must wholly 
repudiate all such belief; it is part of 
that unbelief which says, ‘ All things con- 
tinue as they were from the beginning ;’ 
that we are under the control of natural 
laws, and natural laws cannot be changed. 
This spirit looks for no miraculous power 
to operate on character ; it sees no hope 
of God’s bringing to bear motives suffi- 
cient to produce immense changes of 
character, in the face of old habits. 

Wemust return to this point, and re- 
connoitie the stronghold of the enemy ; 
we will go around the city as the Israel- 
ites did around Jericho, blowing their 
rams’ horns, and wait and watch; and as 
sure as there is a God, and as sure as his 
kingdom is coming, so sure the walls of 
this Bastile must fall. Habit is now 
the controlling power of the world.— 
It is from what we call habit that all oth- 
er forces, law, fashion, public opinion, ev- 
ery thing of that kind, which determines 
individual character and conduct, proceed. 
We do not let laws form our habits— 
habits form the laws of the world. So 
that if Christ shall ever get possession 
of the world and become its king, he must 
supplant this power, and be able to 
change and determine the habits of men. 

In perfecting holiness, there is a great 
variety of specific points on which faith 
is to be exercised ; and Christ is ready 
for all emergencies, we cannot go amiss 
in looking to him for help. But it will 
be wise fer each one to study his own 
case, and see in what matter he reeds 
help most, and look to God for faith in 





that matter, perseveringly and specifi- 





cally ; and persons may be sure they will 
meet and suit God’s mind in taking this 
course, because it is the characteristic 
of his nature to do the first things first 
—to take things in their right order.— 
We cannot get him to interest himself in 
external matters, till interior or greater 
matters are settled. Al] require help on 
the point of ability to break up old hab- 
its. Persons get relief from evil tenden- 
dencies from time to time, but back of 
the specific action is an old habit, through 
which the spirit insinuates itself again, 
and leads them into their old captivity, 
What they need for salvation is an abil- 
ity to recover themselves, not simply for 
the present, and to judge themselves and 
take a right course now, but to clear 
themselves of the habit and tendency to 
evil, and not be liable to drawbacks.— 
This is where every one needs Christ 
more than in any other thing. 

There was once a man who advertised a 
medicine that would takeaway the appetite 
for rum, and so cure the habit of drunken- 
ness in those who took it. The advertise- 
ment made a great noise in the world, and 
of course was a great humbug; but the 
idea contained im it, is exactly what we 
want in reference to all bad habits. We 
want a medicine to put a stop to the ap- 
petite—not merely the specific action, but 
stop the habit. You say this is a great 
matter. Soit is, Salvation ds a great 
matter—equal to removing mountains 
and raising the dead ; and should not be 
considered any less than that. But as 
God has promised salvation, there is in 
Jesus Christ what that medicine promised. 
If there is not power in Christ to cure 
all evil appetites, then there is no sal- 
vation in him. Do you say you have 
tried his medicine and it does not cure 
you ? It may be doubted whether your 
eye has ever been on that medicine— 
your eye has been on checking the appe- 
tite legally, and getting out of present 
distress ; and the idea of newness of life 
that will put an end to the habit, is an 
idea that you are not likely to have re- 
ceived. The thing is in Christ ; and if 
you have tried many times over, and 
have failed, try again, for all will have to 
find it there, or be damned. 

We are pressed up to studying the sci- 
ence of whut may be called newness of 
life. ‘Know ye not, that so many of us 
as were baptized into Jesus Christ, were 
baptized into his death ? Therefore we 
are buried with him by baptism into 
death : that like as Christ was raised up 
from the dead by the glory of the Father, 
even so we also should walk in newness of 
life’ We must learn the full meaning 
of that text, if we wish to get at the 
medicine I have spoken ef. Observe that 
Paul here distinctly holds forth the nega- 
tive and positive part of the operation, 
required to put an end to old habits — 
He says, ‘In that he died, he died unto 
sin once.’ If one is dead, there is an end 
of old habits, right or wrong ; there is a 
cessation of them in death. If we are 
baptized into Christ, we are dead, and 
there is an end of all the past ;—and then 
follows a resurrection into newness of life. 





NO. 16. 





Observe that this life that follows is new 
life, not life that is tasseled with old hab- 
its, with the ragged and tattered cus- 
toms of old life. The life that raised 
Christ from the dead, ard is for us who 
believe, is emphatically spoken of as new 
life. Notice an expression of the same 
kind in the next chapter: ‘For when we 
were in the flesh, the motions of sins, 
which were by the law, did work in our 
members to bring forth fruit unto death. 
But now we are delivered from the law, 
that being dead wherein we were held ; 
that we should serve in newness of spirit, 
and not in the oldness of the letter.’ The 
life here presented is the pure, simple, 
unsophisticated life of a little child, who 
has no habits. ‘Except ye be converted, 
and hecome as little children, ye shall 
not enter into the kingdom of heaven ;’ 
and who can say but the center-point of 
that passage is, that we shall have no 
habits, but have the simplicity and puri- 
ty of those who are just beginning 
life ? 

‘If any man be in Christ, he is a new 
creature: old things are passed away ; 
behold all things are become new.’ To 
allow that we are necessarily the bond- 
slaves of old habits, is to deny that fact ; 
and our apprehension of Christ is very 
poor, if we are not sure that he can take 
old habits all to pieces, and set us free 
from them. The primitive church found 
it to be so in the midst ot most discourag- 
in gcircumstances. Persons in that church, 
who were besotted with heathenism, 
drunkenness, and glu:tony, found that 
he could save them out of it all. Peter 
says, ‘ Forasmuch as ye know that ye were 
not redeemed with corruptible things, as 
silver and gold, from your vain conversa- 
tion [i. e., behavior] received by tradition 
from your fathers ; but with the precious 
blood of Christ.’ There is an application 
of the blood of Christ to the breaking up 
of vain conversation, received’ by tradi- 
tion ; and if we look into our own histo- 
ry, we shall find that vain conversation 
received by tradition, is the mighty devil 
that has enslaved us. If the gospel does 
not save us from that, it is no salvation. 
Actual separation from the vain conver- 
sation received by tradition from our 
fathers, is precisely what the gospel is 
designed to give us. Paul in his epistle to 
the Corinthians, referring to the fact that 
some of them had been thieves, covetous, 
drunkards, &c., says, ‘but ye are washed, 
but ye are sanctified, but ye are justified 
in the name of the Lord Jesus.’ It is in 
these practical matters that the power of 
Christ must be applied, and no sham 
about it. We must know the greatness 
ot that power which raises the dead in 
trespasses and sins. This is the victory 
assigned for our faith to work out. God 
is going to raise upa people that shall not 
have any habits. In all things, where 
we have been in bondage to habit and cus- 
tom, weshallcome to be God’s minute men 
—go at the bidding of his Spirit, and have 
the child life. This life is all new: it is 
life that will carry with it a sensation all 
the time, that we are just beginning— 
day by day taking a new start ; and from 
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this time are new creatures. We shall 
say to one another every day—‘we never 
had this before ;’ and we need not imag- 
ine that there are not endless resources 
in God, to furnish us with new life ever- 
lastingly. Every one wishes at times, 
that he could live his life over again. 
Well, this newness of life that is in Christ, 
puts us in a condition to begin life anew : 
we shall find ourselves in the morning of 
existence, with new hopes and new en- 
terprises ; strong and growing as though 
we were children. 

People are very apt to think that they 
must cure themselves of their faults.— 
Christ wants the credit of curing us, and 
wants us to come to him with confidence, 
boldness and hope, in the expectation 
that what man cannot do for us, he is 
able to do. He has done it for me. I 
must acknowledge to the praise of his 
grace, that nothing gets the upper-hand 
of me—my life is elastic and fruitful ; 
and I feel the ‘exceeding great power of 
Christ’ working in me. It is not for me 
alone, but to ‘us-ward who believe,’ —it 
is as much to you as to me, and as much 
to all of us as to Paul—the very selfsame 
power which wrought in Christ, when 
God raised him from the dead. Paul 
speaks of that.power as exceeding great ; 
and we know that it was, by its taking a 
body that was speared and dead, and 
raising it up; and this power works to- 
ward us that believe, and is pressing into 
us as fast as itcan. God wishes to give 
us this exceeding great power, and have 
our old habits pass away, as the heavens 
with a great noise; and have us walk in 
new life, and in fellowship with the angels, 
This is God’s desire, and he holds it out 
tous. No matter how strong old habits 
are, they are bound to die, and be suc- 
ceeded by the life of Christ, if we receive 
this power, There are no exceptions ; 
no habits of mind, body or spirit, but 
can come to an end by this process.— 
Home-Tatk by J. H. N. 





Joys in Reserve. 

One of the devil’s stratagems to bring 
persons under a spirit of darkness and 
unbelief, is to turn their attention to 
bright and happy experience in the past, 
and then induce them to believe their 
happiest days are gone—that they can 
never again experience the fresh and 
lively emotions they once did. But this 
is a false representation and should not 
be heeded for a moment. It is either 
placing one’s self in the position of a sepa- 
rate being from God, or taking a very 
stingy view of his resources. Paul had 
a very different impression when he wrote 
‘Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, 
neither have entered into the heart of 
man, the things that God hath pre- 
pared for those that love him.’ And 
again he says, we are ‘heirs of God, and 
joint heirs with Christ,’ or as Peter 
expresses it, he ‘hath begotten us again 
unto a lively hope, . . . to an inheritance 
incorruptible, and undefiled’ and that 
fadeth not away.’ We have abundant 
evidence in such passages as the above, 
(many more of which may be found in the 
Bible,) that God’s resources for making 
his children happyare inexhaustible and 
undying ; und we may settle it in our 
hearts that he will give us all the hap- 
piness we can endure, so soon as we learn 
not to squander the blessings he bestows 
on us, in a pleasure-seeking, dissipated 





spirit. ‘For His pleasure we are and 
were created.’ For this reason no pleas- 
ure that does not redound to the glory 
of God, satisfies our hearts; because we 
are not fulfilling our destiny. It is 
necessary that we should be abased before 
we can learn how to abound ; and God 
shows his wisdom and love towards us, 
when by any experience he makes us 
meek and poor in spirit, for in this state 
only are our hearts fit recipients of the 
joys prepared for those that love him. 
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ONEIDA, MAY 8, 1856. 
NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


KANSAS AND NICARAGUA, 

The state of affairs in these two places is just now 
the subject of considerable stir and excitement 
in the political world. Another attempt in Kansas 
to enforce the authority of what the Free S tate men 
call the ‘‘ bogus legislature” has resulted in fresh 
disturbances ; and the commencement, in connec- 
tion with it, of the investigations of the committee 
appointed for that purpose by the House of Repre- 
senatives, has directed considerable attention to that 
quarter. The facts in the case are these: Sheriff 
Jones undertook to arrest at Lawrence, a Mr. Wood 
for asisting in the rescue of Branson last fall, but 
meeting with opposition, failed. He returned the 
nex t day with a posse of men to assist him, but met 
with no better success. He then applied te the Gov- 
ernor for the support of a detachment of U.S. 
troops, which being furnished, he arrested several 
persons for resisting his authority, without oppo- 
sition, the Free State men declining to withstand the 
U. 8. authorities. The original object of arrest 
however was not within his reach. In the evening 
the sheriff was shot ia the back as he was entering 
the tent of the soldiers ; it was at first supposed mor- 
tally, but later dispatches say there is a probability 
of his recovery. The Free State men disclaii all 
responsibility for the act, and have offered a reward 
of $500 for the apprehension of the guilty person.— 
According to the latest account, Col. Sumuer, com- 
manding officer at fort Leavenworth, was at Law- 
rence with his whole command, and writs had been 
issued for the arrest of 100 citizens of the place.— 
Whether this last information is correct or not, 
matters in Kansas are evidently in a more critical 
state than ever before. 

The situation of Gen. Walker in Nicaragua is 
considered quite critical, and it is thought to be 
doubtful whether he will be able to maintain himself, 
notwithstanding the report that he had gained a 
great battle. Consequently, strong efforts are being 
made by his friends in this country to get his gov- 
ernment recognized by the U. States ; and a major- 
ity of the cabinet at Washington is said to be in its 
favor, but sv far nething has been done. A new 
Nicaraguan Minister is stated to be waiting in N. Y. 
city to be officially recognized. The Costa Ricans 
are in possession of the Transit route, and it is con- 
fidently reported that correspondence implicating 
the English government in their support has been 
intercepted, and copies of it sent to Washington. 

Nothing further of importance has been received 
from Panama. Col. Totten, the Superintendent of 
the railroad, has protested to the government 
of New Grenada against the recent outrages. 














Facis and Topics.’ 


—Dr. Raphall, a learned Jew of con- 
siderable note in N. Y. City, lately read a paper 
before the Geographical society, in which he pro- 
posed a new railroad route from the Mediterranean 
sea to the Persian Gulf. After speaking of the 
various means of communication between the wa- 
ters of the Mediterranean and the Indian ocean, 
proposed by England, France, and Russia, He says : 
It remained for a, fourth nation to propound a 
plan which, though American in its origin, should 
be universal in its benefits. That plan was a rail- 
road from Alexandretta, the most important harbor 
of the Mediterranean, tothe most important har- 
bor of the Persian Gulf, following in the main the 
course of the River Euphrates, The road could be 
built for $15,000,000, which had been expended for 
the 'linois Central Railroad. If the cars were 
driven 60 miles an hour, the regular rate of the 
London and Great Western Railroad, a man might 
see the sun rise from the Persian gulf and arrive 
in I-kanderoon in time to see his last rays streaming 
over the Mediterranean. He had the authority of 
a distinguished Arab geographer for saying that 
there would be no difficulty in finding fuel for the 
locomotives. 

—The subject of polygamy in the mis- 
sion church in India is becoming more and more 
troublesome to the parent societies in this country. 
The New York Boplist Register has rather reluct- 
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antly been called out in regard to it, and although 
it declares its belief that polygamy is incompatible 
with church membership, it indirectly defends the 
missionaries in tolerating it, and argues that *‘a 
little polygamy, here and there, in the mission, 
might be more endurable to some missionaries 
and many contributors, than any thing like search- 
ing inquiry and positive instructions on the subject.” 
The Tribune in an article commenting on the sub- 
ject, in which it earnestly protests against any tol- 
eration of polygamy in the missions expresses its 
fears that “‘ what, under the delusive hope that it 
would presently vanish before the light of Christian- 
ity, was winked at at first as an acknowledged evil, 
(but difficult to be dealt with in the way of church 
discipline, ) many come presently to set itself up, if 
not as a divine institution sanctioned by the Bible 
and consecrated by the practice of the old patri- 
archs and the early Christians, at least as a “do- 
mestic institution,” to which the Indian Christ- 
ians must be governed by their local laws, and with 
which it would be a high piece of impertinence on 
the part of their American brethren to presume in 
any way to intermeddle, or even to express any 
opinion about.” 


—-The Archbishop of Paris in a pasto- 
ral letter to the churches of his diocese has the fol- 
lowing passage in reference to the Mohammedans : 
‘** This people is no longer the same, and will not 
disappoint our hopes of union. Where are now its 
ancient hostility and wrath? Itisone of our most 
faithful allies. It has opened its heart to the infiu- 
ences of Christian civilization ; it will acknowledge 
before long its father and its mother. What is Ma- 
hometanism at bottom but a sect of Christianity ?” 


—The teacher of an Academy in Vir- 
ginia, a native of New York, has been expelled from 
the state for giving too free utterance to anti- 
slavery sentiments, in a debating society of which 
he was a member. He was notified to leave within 
a given time, upon pain of personal violence if he 
refused. 


—A friend sends us the first number 
of »small paper lately started in Baltimore, entitled 
the Bible Times. The Editor, Rev, T. H. Stockton, 
proposes to print the Bible in a new form, i. e. each 
of the sixty-six books separately, though of a uni- 
form size, so as to range together neatly in the Li- 
brary. He says, very truly, that where the whole 
Bible is printed in one book, if the print is at all 
fair, the volume will be unwieldly ; and if the vol- 
ume is small, the print can scarcely be read. These 
difficulties he proposes to overcome by his new plan, 
so as to present the Scriptures in a readable and 
convenient form, to suit all. He claims other ad- 
vantages for it, also, such as convenience for refer- 
ence, for children’s use, for supplying a damaged 
volume, &c. Each volume may have blank leaves 
added for student’s memoranda. The different 
series of books, as the prophetical, poetical, &c., 
may be bound in different colors, an arrangement 
both useful and ornamental. 





A New Theory. 

Amongst the various new ideas set afloat from 
time to time, we notice lately a curious theory 
put forth by Dr. L. L. Chapman of Philadelphia, 
in regard to the influences of light and electricity 
on the health and well-being of mankind. We 
will make a few extracts from it: 

“In the Solar Spectrum formed by the prism, 
we find that rays of light polarized in some an- 
gics, will, when converged, perfectly magnetize 
unmagnetized wire in less an hour; whilst 
rays polarized in other angles, will have no such 
effect. Here we have the fact experimentally 
proved, that light, polarized in some angles, like 
the violet, blue, &c., will supply many times more 
electricity than when polarized in others, like the 
red, gray, &. 

“The unchanging mathematical laws of polari- 
zation, bring those periods when more or less 
highly electrical polarized currents will be inter- 
cepted, and supply more or less electricity to the 
elements, within the limits of pre-calculation, 
hke eclipses. AndI have found, during eight 
years observation, that electrical phenomena, 
storms, earthquakes, &c., have usually occurred 
at periods when excessive supplies were indicated. 
Also that sickness, cholera, vegetable defection, 
or blight, &c., usually prevail, when great, and 
long continued deficiency of electrical supplies to 
the elements are indicated. ‘thermal, and other 
changes of atmospheric temperature, i have 
usualiy found to correspond, to within the hour, 
with intercepted currents, as pre-calculated, ac- 
cording to the analogy of the solar spectrum, four 
times out of five, in the average of the month.” 

The theory thus set forth he proceeds to ap- 
ply, giving tables for a month or more in advance 
of the currents of rays that will be intercepted, 
and the atmospherical changes and electrical 
periods, that will take place, on any day or at any 
hour. The foilowing is his prophecy for Sunday 
May 14th: (The term genial, is used by Dr. C. 
for those electrical conditions which are more 
favourable in their effect on the health, feelings, 
and humors, and adverse, for those which are 
unfavorable.) qe 

14th, at 4 o‘clk., morning., a current is inter- 








cepted in the angle of the violet ray, gen. ten- 
dency, cool and damp. At 9o’clk., morning, 
& current in the angle of the yellow ray gen., ten- 
dency, warm anddry. At 7 o’clk., evening, acur- 
rent in the angle of the indigo ray. adv., tendency, 
cool and damp, At 8 o'clk., evening, a weak 
current in the angle of the green ray. gen., ten- 
dency, warm and dry. 


The Dr. has been at work upon his ex- 
periments emght years. His theory bears 
considerable resemblance to the result of the 
Baron Von Reichenbach’s investigation on the 
Odic Light, noticed in the Circular of Nov. 15. 
1855. Perhaps the two will find before long 
that they are dealing with the same force under 
different names. Without attempting to decide 
whether either of their theories is true, we may 
simply say, that we cannot attach as much im- 
portance to them as their authors do, because we 
believe the powers of the spirit world have more 
influence upon human hfe, both spiritual and 
bodily, than anything there isin the physical 
universe, 





An Oneida Journal. 

We have a new institution this Spring for 
facilitating business—a Central Board composed 
of about fifteen members selected from all the 
different departments, who meet twice a week 
precisely at 11 o’clock A. M., and close the ses- 
sion at noon. Let us attend a session and note 
the proceedings. The members of the Board are 
mostly present in the parlor, at the appointed 
time, seated about the tables with a secretary to 
record whatever is necessary in the transactions 
of the meeting. The chairman, Mr. K. commen- 
ces by inviting attention to any unfinished busi- 
ness that was deferred at the last meeting. This 
disposed of, he proceeds to call over the roll of 
members present, giving to each an opportunity 
of bringing in any ‘ bill, plan, or proposal that he 
thinks necessary relating to his own particular 
department, or any other. 


Mr. B. of the Traveling-Bag group relates an 
offer that was made to him by a man at Utica, of 
a recipe for manufacturing enameled cloth, suita- 
ble for bags, and submits the question whether 
we had better buy the recipe and so prepare our- 
selves to make our owr stock for bags. Speci- 
mens of the cloth are handed around for examina- 
tion ; the subject is deferred for further considera- 
tion. 

Mr A. of the Gardening department sets forth 
the need of more hands in the garden to meet the 
demand of the advancing season, and some discus- 
sion is had as to the expediency of withdrawing 
help from the shops. A committee is appointed 
to select such as can be best spared for the gar- 
den. 

Mr. W. of the Building group speaks of various 
wants in the line of lumber and materials, and 
arranges for the procuring of them with Mr. H. 
of the Teaming department. 

Mr. L., Dairy manager, proposes to buy fifty 
bushels of corn to carry through our cows in 
good condition to the pasture season. Appreved 
unanimously. 

Mr. P., of the Fruit department, wants to pur- 
chase a quantity of new Grape Vines and Pear 
Trees for the nursery. Some think his plans 
are too large for our present resources, and at 
lengti a medium outlay is proposed which suits 
all parities. 

Mr. C. mentions his plan to start for the West 
on a silk-selling expedition which is approved. 

A deferred bill for building an addition to the 
Children’s House is taken up and approved. 

Several of the members have nothing to pro- 
pose. The limited time occupied by the session 
while it gives time for all to express themselves, 
invites to short speeches and prompt action. As 
a part of che machinery of organization, our Cen- 
tral Board thus far works very well. 

Irems.— Have begun to plant corn. Straw- 
berry beds are weeded, thinned and mulched. 
Peas are up. Ground prepared for a new orchard, 
six acres. The scuffle noes sell well. The 14th 
No. of the Circular is called for, and the pros- 
pect is we shall have to print a new edition to 
supply the demand. Taving two or three cases 
of inflammatory disease in the family, and think- 
ing the tone of faith and feeling somewhat relaxed 
on the subject of resisting inroads upon the health, 
we had an indignation meeting Saturday evening. 
and made a protest against disease establishing 
itself among us as a recognized institution, declar- 
ing ourselves a resurrection body. We thought 
disease had been having quite hospitable enter- 
tainment here Jately, and it was time it should 
take criticisu at least. Resolved to take up this 
suyject every Saturday evening for the present, 


and see. what virtue there is in the testimony of 


truth. A new fashion of cutting the hair started 
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among the girls here begins to be dangerously 
popular with all. It is cut short like the men’s, 
not shingled. Let no one be shocked before 
seeing it, as it is far more becoming than one 
expects. ; 

Lire Reservorr.—Being somewhat indisposed, 
I said to myself I will not attend the ‘ Bee’ this 
evening, but will stand aside and indulge myself 
for the time in the feeling of sickness and solitude 
that seems to be upon me. But the rallying 
place was under my window, and the notes of the 
clarionet and drum anc the gathering groups call 
me at least to look out, and from looking I find 
myself inclined to go out and see the merry pro- 
cession start. Then I conclude to march with 
them to the place of work, thinking to immedi- 
ately return ; but when there, the tools for shovel- 
ing, barrows, spades, &c., are ready, and I can- 
not resist the animation with which all seize 
them and begin to put things to order in Mr. V.’s 
shop-yard. After a half-hour’s work during which 
I grow better and better, I return with the com- 
pany, feeling quite new and in the best of spirits. 
I have drowned out the evil influence by a Com- 
munity-bath. 

Se the Community is, as ic were a reservoir of 
healthy life, moving on from day to day, in which 
every member may immerse himself. When 
tempted by the egotism of disease, he has but to 
recognize his usion with the body around him, 
and put himself in motion with it, and he par- 
takes of its consciousness. Is not this a better 
way of treating evil than nursing it ? 

Traps.—“ I should never have thought your 
Community principles which favor quiet hus- 
bandry and useful construction. instead of the 
inventions of war, would have led you into the 
odious business of trap-making.” But in order 
to pursue our profession of quiet husbandry and 
useful construction we find there must be some 
warfare with marauders. The mice for instance, 
have been very mischievous in our nurseries this 
winter, injuring the young trees to the amount of 
@ hundred dollars worth it is said; and the musk- 
rats are committing constant depredations on our 
dyke. We cannot plant orchards and raise fruit, 
and keep our mill machinery going by which to 
grind wheat, and manufacture gardening tools, 
without first letting destructiveness have some 
scope. So it is all over the world; traps may be 
called the pioneers of civilization—forming a part 
of the necessary agencies tu subdue the earth and 
render it fit for human abode as much as the axe 
and the plough. 

Imereine Tza.—The aroma of tea when pre- 
paring, was always the most delicious part of it 
to us; and we have the pleasure of imbibing the 
same thing every day now from une of the flowers 
in the garden, called the Tea Violet. This is 
a modest little beauty like all its cousins, but has 
a very diffusive fragrance, a single flower being 
enough to impregnate the atmosphere of a room. 
‘ They are steeping tea duwn stairs;’ said one of 
our company in an upper-room about bedtime last 
night’—‘ Nensense, at this hour! ‘But I am 
sure they are, I cannot mistake the smell. Send 
some one dewn to see.’ No, no tea, not so much 
as a fire in the stove. It was only E. B. whisk- 
ing in and out of the room, with two or three of 
these flowers, all wilted, but their fragrance yet 
unspent, pinned before. They combine their own 
proper violet smell, with a tincture of the nas- 
turtion, and a smell of raspberry and pine-apple, 
altogether making the aroma of the nicest Imperial. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
Notes of an Itinerant. 
Bath, Steuben Co. N. Y. May 2, 1856. 

My course of peregrination has been between 
the lakes Seneca and Crooked ; and by the way, 
did you ever examine a map of this State and no- 
tice what a large number of lakes there are scat- 
tered over it? Ona map before me I count no 
less than 15 which lie almost in range of each 
other. Everything made of water half a mile 
square and larger, is called a lake in this State,— 
Shere are no ponds and no brooks, but all lakes, 
ereeks, and rivers. The only ‘ pond’ I have seen in 
New York is the mill-pond at Oneida. 

Coming down the east side of Crooked lake, | 
heard a great many stories about Jemima Wilkin- 
son—the ‘Prophet,’ ‘Messiah, or ‘Universal 
Friend” who formerly lived on the west side. 
Whether they are authentic I cannot tell, but will 
repeat some of them. You have probably learned 
something of the history of this womun. She 
was born in Providence, Rhode Island, I think, 
about 100 years ago. She was a wild, thought- 
less, proud girl, until she became some twenty 
years of age, when she was converted under ‘ new 
ight’ preaching: then she gradually withdrew 
from all society, and closeted herself for the most 
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part of the time. She grew weak and weaker, sick 


and sicker, until finally one night she rose from her 
bed—after lying apparently lifeless for an hour or 
two—demanded her clothes, dressed herself, and 
from that time began to amend, and was soon 
perfectly well. After her recovery she declared 
she was no longer Jemima Wilkinson, but was one 
risen from the dead—Christ’s second manifesta- 
tion, in fact. Generally, however, she called her- 
self, ‘ The Friend,’ or the ‘The Universal Friend. 
She was first called by these appellations in 1777 ; 
and about this time she began to travel and to 
preach. After atime she had small circles of 
followers in several towns in Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut, Massachusettts and Pennsylvania. The 
novelty of her doctrines and manner of preaching 
attracted great crowds to hear her. About 50 
years ago she emigrated, with a number of her 
followers, out into this vicinity, while it was for 
the most part a wilderness. At first she resided 
near Seneca Jake. The house is still standing, in 
which she dwelt. It is said that while residing 
here she once announced to her followers that she 
would at a certain time walk on the Seneca lake. 
The time came—a great concourse of her disciples 
assembled to witness the miracle. When all was 
ready, she asked them if they had faith that she 
could walk on the water. They unanimously cried 
‘Yes.’ She said that would answer all purposes, 
and returned home ! 

Jemima subsequently founded a village which 
she called Jerusalem, in Yates county, on the 
west side of Crooked lake. Here she lived until 
her death, 1816. She would have been glad to 
have had her followers hold their property all in 
common, but finally allowed them to put into the 
common fund only such amounts as they severally 
felt disposed. She would also have been glad to 
have had her followers all Shakers, but finally al- 
lowed husband and wife to live together, provided 
they would not have children. Many of*her fol- 
lowers, I learn, were a wealthy and intelligent 
sort of people. When Jemima wanted any- 
thing, she used to send to whomsoever she pleas- 
ed for it, saying, ‘The Lord hath need of it. The 
old lady had a carriage on which was painted in 
large letters—‘ The Universal Friend.’ She wore 
a hat that had a brim over two feet in width, &c. 
&c. There are now only two or three of her fol- 
lowers in this region. But enough of this. 

1 have had some satisfactory experience since I 
left home, in confessing my faith in Christ as a Sa- 
vior from all evil. It dves my soul good as often 
as | meet with those who scoff at the idea of an 
honest tradesman, to testify my reliance on God 
as my Savior and Protector. I know he has 
saved us and given us a heart that loves good and 
hates evil; the temptation to do good is stronger 
with us than the temptation to do evil. But the 
most of the people I meet with are not very ob- 
jectionable, and treat me very well. Indeed, I 
have concluded, in my cogitations on the subject, 

1. That people are generally better than they 
suppose themselves, and not so selfish but they 
would get along, after a little discipline, pretty 
well in Community-life. 

2. That people have less of the brotherly, 
Community spirit in proportion as they live near 
cities and large towns. There is generally a very 
marked difference between the two classes. 1 
imagine that people flock to cities quite frequently 
to gratify mere worldly desires. The worthy 
patriarchs of old, dwelt in the field, sc to speak. 
It was only after men became very wicked, that 
they built a Babel. But if the centralizing in- 
fluence is a righteous one this rule may be re 
versed, as it is, and will be, in Religious Associa- 


tions. Ww, 


The Voice of the Young. 


I have a growing appreciation of the 
confession of Christ. I find that when- 
ever I confess him sincerely, he meets my 
confession, and loves to help me. I con- 
fess Christ a confessing spirit, and pray 
that I may be receptive to the Spirit of 
truth. Sarau E, Burt. 

The confession of Christ has done me 
a great deal of good. I fiud that when 
I confess Christ with the belief that he 
will help me out of my troubles, 1 always 
get what I seek. I thank God that I 
am placed in this Community ; and con- 
fess Christ in me a community spirit. 

T. R. Noyes. 

I think the confession of Christ is the 
best medicine any one can have for dis- 
ease of any kind. When I wasat Brook- 
lyn I used to have the tooth-ache a.good 








deal, and I found that the only way to 





cure it was to confess Christ. I have 
more faith in that than in anything 
else. I thank God that I have learned 
to confess Christ, and confess him in me 
a spirit that will seek the ascending fel- 
lowship, and a savior from a worldly 
spirit. AnnizE Hatcn 

I thank God for my experience this 
past winter, which has been the means of 
bringing me to Christ. I have found in 
discouraging circumstances the confes- 
sion of Christ has been my help. I nev- 
er saw the beauty of this passage as 1 do 
now, ‘ Whosoever therefore shall confess 
me before men, him will I also confess 
before my Father which is in heaven.— 
I confess Christ my helper and compan- 
ion. Racuex E, Smiru. 

I have appreciated the confession of 
Christ more lately than ever before. I 
am thankful that I am taught to confess 
him. I do confess Christ my helper, and 
invite a spirit that will set him always 
before my face. Exiza Burt. 

I have felt the need of the confession 
of Christ more than ever lately and have 
appreciated it more. I.find that when 
I am in trouble and feel bad, by confess- 
ing Christ it makes me bright and happy 
again. I confess my faith in Christ and 
my union with him. Marta Barron. 

The confession of Christ has been a 
great help tome. It has kept me from 
submitting to temptation and has led 
me to seek the ascending fellowship. I 
confess Christ in me a spirit of true 
obedience to the will of God in all things. 
I thank God for placing me in this Com- 
munity School where I can learn to serve 
and confess him. T. C, Mitxer. 

This morning I was led to criticise 
myself. I found that I was in a discour- 
aged state, and was unedifying to others. 
I made up my mind to be sincere with 
myself, and not let anything pass that 
was obstructing my improvement, After 
reflecting awhile, I could see very plainly 
how I became so unhappy. I had lost 
sizht of the good in Christ’s character, 
and was looking at evil in my compan- 
ions. I had not been able to control my 
temper. I asked Christ to come into my 
heart and make me a stable woman, and 
to give me a meek and quiet spirit.— 
Right away I began to feel happy, and 
could see Christ again. I went to work, 
and felt as though I should love to do 
anything humbling to show my obedience 
to Christ. I thank God for my experi- 
ence, and confess him my ability to walk 
in the Spirit. H. M. Worpen. 





A Confession of Gratitude. 


Among the Home-Talks read lately 
by aclass of which [ama member, 1 
was particularly interested in the one 
headed, ‘ Gratitude versus Hypo. As I 
was the person referred to at the begin- 
ning of the article, I could not help com- 
paring my spirit now, with the nervous, 
irritable, insane spirit which I was in at 
the time of the talk. My heart swells 
with gratitude to God and my superiors 
for deliverance from a spirit of hypo, or 
in other words from a real possession of 
the devil. Then I was so full of egotism 
and discontent that every word of truth 
uttered, was like a barbed arrow, dipped 
in streams of liquid fire. Now the same 


truth is full of fatness, like marrow to my]. 


bones, the oil of joy, sweeter than honey 
in the honeycomb. I appreciate, love 
and honor those who under God have been 
instrumental in bringing about such re- 
sults in my character. Surely I can pa- 
tiently trust him to perfect what is lack- 
ing, thankful for any experience that 
leads me te Christ, and that enables me 
to say with Paul, I am crucified to the 
world and the world to iwe—nevertheless, 
I live, yet not I, but Christ liveth in me. 
E, G. Haw ey. 
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The One Prayer. 

‘The fruit of the Spirit is Love, Joy, 
Peace, Long-suffering, Gentleness, Good- 
ness, Faith, Meckness, Temperance.’— 
Let those who are tempted with discour- 
agement on account of their faults, say if 
there is anything they could ask for that 
is not comprehended in these virtues 
which grow where God gives his Spirit. 
Then let them consider how freely he 
gives his Spirit to those that ask. We 
need not pray for Love, or Faith, or 
Meekness, or Temperance, but pray for 
the Spirit, and it will bring with it every- 
thing good. The gift of the Holy Spirit 
was the special promise of Christ to his 
disciples: it was the great gift which he 
was exalted to bestow. It was that which 
baptized believers into his body—by which 
they were organized, and inspired to 
edify one another. It was that of which 
Christ said, Ask and ye shall receive. It 
was that water of life, which as the Bible 
was about to be sealed, was offered so 
freely to all that are athirst. 


The Receptive Spirit. 

The quality of spirit which God de- 
lights to meet, and enter into loving re- 
lations with, is that of childlike recep- 
tivity. And we shall find by watching 
our experience, that at those times when 
we feel the least strength of ourselves, 
we are always surprised by some mani- 
festation of Christ’s power in us. And 
the reason is obviously this: we are 
then more likely to be divested of pride 
and self-sufficiency, and have more of 
that quictness and confidence that at- 
tracts strength. When the mind is filled 
with its own thoughts and plans, there 
is no room for the Spirit of God to flow 
in. But ina state of perfect self-aban- — 
donment to his will, without thought or 
care for anything but to be a medium of 
his Spirit, then—when we least expect it 
—we are made conscious of new life 
working in us, giving vigor and efficiency 
to every part of our nature. To be re- 
ceptive, to wait on the Lord, and to be 
pure in heart, are nearly synonymous ex- 
pressions, To wait on the Lord is to be 
in an attitude to receive his spirit, and 
none ever wait in vain; but ‘ they that 
wait on the Lord shall renew their 
strength.’ And to be pure in heart, is to 
be free from double-mindedness ; and this 
too is the only state in which we can be 
open to God’s Spirit. Indirect connec- 
tion with the expression, ‘ Draw nigh to 
God and he will draw nigh to you,’ James 
says, ‘Purify your hearts ye double- 
minded.’ Christ also said, ‘ Blessed are 
the pure in heart for they shall see God.’ 








Arctic Scenes and the Esquimaux.-- 


The May No. of Putnam’s Magazine contains 
an entertaining story of the adventures of the 
Expedition sent out about a year agu in search 
of De. Kane and his party. We take from it the 
following description of one of the sublimmties of 
Arctic sailing: 

So much has been said of the ice up here, 
that it is hardly worth my while to deseribe it ; 
suffice it to say, that ifthe winter traveler upon 
the Camden and Amboy, or Philad-Iphia and 
Baltimore rail-roads, will imagine tne ice he 
crosses on the Delaware or Susquehannah riv- 
ers to be a few hundred miles in extent, and 
from six to eight feet in thickness under foot, 
with the ridges that the cakes make in piling 
one upon another, to be two or three times the 
height of a man’s head, he will have quite a 
good idea of th: summer ice in Melville Bay. 
The great pack is of a most limitless extent, 
and in general appearanee, may, perhaps, best 
be likened to a rugged and snow-covered coun- 
try, with icebergs for mountains, and with 
black looking rivers running through it. | These 
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last are technically called leads: they are con- 
stantly opening and closing again under the ac- 
tion of the winds and tides. Any unfortunate 
craft whi@h may be sailing in a pw lead, is 
said to be ‘ nipt.’ 

I remember very well the first nip we ex- 
porsenend, At was a clear, calm morning, aud 

was sitting upon deck writing my journal, 
when I heard a sort of humming, like the 
swarming of bees. While we were conversing 
about it, it grew louder and Jouder. Soon it 
rose to a howl, aud this, in its turn gave place 
to a crashing and roaring sound, quite super- 
natural. At the same time, the vessel began 
to creak and groan, and utter all manner of 
unseemly sympathetic noises, while the ice, 
which pressed against her sides, began to break 
off, falling over, one piece upon another, till 
the upper Jayer rose nearly as high as her bul- 
warks. The vessel now straining more and 
more, I looked for nothing but our destruction, 
when suddenly, the pressure becoming still 
greater, she gave a spring and rose completely 
out of the water. After a while the ice sepa- 
rated, and we were let down again ; but while 
the pressure lasted, there was net a door on the 
ship that would shut ; the vessel was so keeled 
over that walking the deck was like going up 
and down a hill, while the pitch was squeezed 
from out the seams like mod-padding between 
a child’s fingers. I remember thinking, at the 
time, E should never forget this fearful adven- 
ture. 

Yet the old hands predicted that this was 
but a trifle to what we should encounter ; and 
so I found it. We scarcely ever passed two 
days, while we were in Melville Bay, without 
such a* nip’ as this; while, sometimes, the ice 
would heap high above our bulwarks, and in 
such weight that there was danger of our being 
pressed under it instead of being wedged up- 
wards. 

The Expedition, when at the utmost bound of 
its northward search, discovered an Esquimaux 
village, where it appeared Dr. Kane had been 
before. The following description of scenery in 
the neighbourhood of this village, of the village 
and its inhabitants, and the communication that 
passed between the Expedition and the natives, 
is novel and entertaining : 

Tke sun was sinking behind the hills, and 
the little auks, which were flying in myriads 
aronnd their tops, looked like midges on one of 
our summer evenings. One of the men com- 
pared their distant cries to the sound of the 
night locusts at home. 

On reaching the end of the bay, we touched 
a pebbly beach, about three quarters of a mile 
long, through the centre of which flowed a 
fresh water rivulet. This led us on to a fair 
meadow, upon the shore of a beautiful lake. 
We paced three miles along its borders, over 
an endless carpet of gay poppies and other wild 
flowers, forming patterns upon the soft and 
pale green grass, and reached its source——a 
pinnacled glacier, ffom one of whose silver 
ie 27 a cataract fell in an unbroken sheet, from 
a height of two hundred feet. I had never 
seen—I shall never see again--such a lovely 
ideal of fountain and water. 

We now became conscious of the proximity, 
of mankind. At the foot of the glacier, in dis- 
gusting contrast to all surrounding, stood sevon 
small summer tents, black with crusted grease 
and dirt. Within, through the open doors, we 
could see babies and pups lying together, on 
piles of bird-skins. The tents, the people, the 
dogs, the vat for tanning skins, and the piles 
of dead birds and putrid seal meat, made a 
combination of stenches, which we had smelt 
for a quarter of a mile before we vame in sight 
of the village. 

This was Etah. All the inhabitants, about 
thirty filthy and hideous men, women, and 
children, were assembled on a green mound iu 
front of the village, to greet us, all of them 
erying, with one accord, ** Hullo! Hullo!” and 
then, with a measured accent, ‘ Dokto Kayen,’ 
Our surprise was not lessened by our next find- 
ing that their tents were of canvass, and not of 
skins, and that numerous articles, of unmis- 
takably American manufacture, were in their 
possession. They had Goodyear’s india-rubber 
coats, Guernsey shirts, tin cups, knives, and 
plenty of wood. When they saw us express 
astonishment at fiuding any new article, the 
natives would cry out, ‘ Dokto Kayen geef ;’ 
and if we, on touching an American article, 
said ‘ Dr. Kane,’ they would nod assent, and 
say, ‘ Kiss,’ which we knew, by our experience 
of the more southern natives, was an Esqui- 
maux attempt at yee. If on the contrary, we 
touched anything of domestic manufacture, and 
then said Dr. Kane, they shook their heads, 
and said nahmee (no), , IPR, 

We could not make mueh out of the natives, 
as they all jabbered their outlandish jargon in- 
to our ears at the same time. Mr. Lovell (the 


apart from the rest, and see if we could, by our 
Seithensex vocabulary, or signs and drawings, 
sqceze any information out of him. Mayouk, 
a forward boy, of about seventeen, with a coun- 
tenance expressive of much frankness, was se- 
lected us our most promising subject. The 
sailors were ordered to amuse the others, and 
we set to work upon him. 

I see that it would be unbearably tedious for 
me to enter into all the methods which we em- 
ployed to procure the intelligence we were in 
quest of. Mayouk was very quick in under- 
standing us, and equally ready in inventing 
modes of conveying intelligence. Lead pen- 
cil and paper were called into requisition. I 
took out my note book, drew a rough sketch 
of a brig, and showed it to him. He, at once 
said, ‘ Dokto Kayen,’ and pointed to the 
north. I then drew a reversed sketch, and 

ointed south. But Mayouk, shaking his head, 
tm to sway his body backward and forward 
to imitate rowing, then said Dokto Kayen again, 
and pointed south. On this, [ drew a whole fleet 
of boats and invited him to point out how many 
of these he referred to. He took the pencil 
from my hand, and altered the sterns of two 
into sharp-pointed ones, and then held up two 
fingers, to indicate that there were two of such. 
I now drew carefully two whale boats; he 
made signs of approval, as much as to say, that 
was the thing; and incontinently squatting 
down, imitated the voice and gestures of a dog- 
driver, cracking an imaginary whip, and crying 
hup-hup-hup, at the top of his voice. After 
which performance, he laughed immoderately, 
and, again pointing south, said Dokto Kayen. 
I was not certain as to his meaning; but on 
my drawing a picture of a’dog-team, he went 
through the whole performance afresh, and 
showed the most extravagant signs of delight 
at being understood. We found out how many 
dog aaa, and how many men there were of 
the Doctor’s party, in the same manner. We 
examined several other natives reparately, and 
they all told the same story ; nor could we con- 
fuse them as to the number of men and boats ; 
they were «ll clear on that head. Nineteen 
they made it—neither more nor less. We 
tried our best to make them say that the boats 
had gone north, and the vessel south ; but with- 
out success. Mayouk, on one oteasion, being 
hard pressed, stopped his ears, so as, at least 
to secure himself from being supposed to as- 
sent to what he had not learning or language 
enough to controvert. At length, a bright 
thonght struck him. He ran down to the 
beech, and got two white stones ; laid them on 
the ground, and, pointing to the floating mass- 
es of ice in the bay, — to us that these 
represented the ice. Next, he took a common 
clay pipe of Mr, Lovell’s, and, pointing to the 
north, said, vomiak sooak, or big ship, ‘ vo- 
miak sooak, Dokto Kayen.’ He next pushed 
the pipe up between the pebbles, and then 
pressed them together, till the pipe was 
crushed. Lastly, be pointed to the south, and 
began imitating the rowing of a boat, the crack- 
ing of whips, and the hup-hupping of a dog- 
driver, vociferating at intervals, ‘ Dokto Kay- 
en, he! he! he!’ We tried our best to find 
out how long it had been since the Dokto Kay- 
en had left them—for it was evident that this 
was their name for the whole party; but we 
could not make them understand. The 
would only tell that their guests had been with 
them for some time. This they did by point- 
ing to the south ; and then following the track 
of the sun, till it reached the north; then, 
after stretching themselves out on the ground, 
and closing their eyes, as if in sleep, would 
again point to the south, rise up and go down 
to the lake, pretend to wash their faces. The 
gesture lay in pretence only, however, for they 
seemed to regard the washing of the Dokto 
Kayens as a remarkable religious observance. 
It certainly was not one which bad been prac- 
tically ingrafted into their own formulary of 
good witha. These unsophisticated children 
of the frost-land never wash off dirt—for the 
eimple reason that, of dirt, as such, they have 
no conception or idea. If their faces get so 
foul as to clog their nostrils, they open the air 
passages just as they clear away the offal from 
the door of their tent, when it impedes their in- 
gress and egress. On our explaining to a woman 
that we witbed her to wash her face, she at first 
refused ; but being bribed with a paper of 
needles, she caught a bird, skinned it, and, 
spitting on its fresh bleeding skin, polished her 
face with it. My friend Mayouk had dirt on 
his face one quarter of an inch thick, when I 
first caw him. The next time I met him, I 
did not recognize him, and actually requested 
Mayouk himself to send Mayouk to me. Two 
of our srilors had caught him, and, in spite of 
his struggles, insisted on washing his face.— 
He did not seem to appreciate the improve- 
ment it had made in his appearance: on the 
contrary, he was quite mortificd, for he had 
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trait of these ‘ fresh children of impulse.’ We 
were at their village as late as the 19th of Au- 
gust. Yet although the auks were flying 
round them in such quantities that one man 
could have been able to catch a thousand an 
hour, they had not enough prepared for winter 
to last two days. They were all disgustingly 
fat, and always eating—perhaps an average 
ration of 18 lbs. per diem—yet they had lost 
seven by starvation during the last winter, 
a relieved, as far as: we could make it 
out, by the Dokto Kayens. 

They suffer dreadfully from eold, too, yet 
there is an abundance of excellent peat whieh 
they might dig during the summer. They 
know its value as fuel, and are simply too lazy 
to stack it. The little auk which forms their 
"8 al food, may be said also to be their on- 
ly fuel. Indeed it quite fills the place which 
the seal holds among the more southern Es- 
—s Their clothes are lined with its 
skins, they burn the fat, and, setting aside . the 
livers and hearts, to be dried, and consumed as 
bonbons during the winter, they eat the meat 
and intestines cooked ard raw, both eold and 
at blood heat. I remember one night a child 
woke up crying with cold feet. His mother 
reached out to one side of the tent, took up a 
pair of birds, killed them, turned the skins in- 
side out, and drew them while still warm on to 
his feet, to serve as stockings, pulling his little 
boots on over them. 

They are very hospitable; the minute we 
arrived all hands began to cateh birds, and 
prepare them for us. Tearing off the skins 
with their teeth, they stripped the breasts to 
be cooked, and presented us with the juicy en- 
trails and remaining portions to eat raw, and 
stay our appetites. The viands did not look 
inviting to us who had witnessed their prepara- 
tion; but they appeared so hurt at our refus- 
ing to eat, that we had to explain, that it was 
not cooked, but raw birds we wanted. This 
was satisfactory. They set out at once to 
catch some for us; and in a few moments, 
three of them were on their way down to our 
boat, loaded with birds. 

Their way of catching them is peculiar.— 
They have small scoop nets, attached to long 
poles, not unlike those used for catching ento- 
mological specimens. A man will take one of 
these, and having stripped off his jumper, and 
tied its sleeves so that he may use it as a sack, 
will lay himself down on the hill side and net 
the birds, three or four at a time, as they fly 
over, cramming them into his jumper as fast as 
caught. When he has got enough, he pro- 
ceeds deliberately to kill them, taking them 
out one by one, and biting their heads ; or, if 
he does not wish to take their lives at once, 
merely locking their wings. We saw piles of 
auks lying about the village in this condition 

They Rive no regular hours for meals or 
sleep, but each sleeps, wakes, and eats, as 
best pleases him. I don’t know anything 
which impressed one more forcibly with the dis- 
gusting nearness of man to brutes, than to see a 
human being thus wake from sleep, stretch out 
his hand, seize a bird, and, after devouring it 
raw like a wolf, turn over and go to sleep again 
And yet they are not wanting in courtesy of 
quite an elevated character. Mrs. Mitek, the 
wife of a chief, apologized to me for her scem- 
ing want of hospitality on one occasion; and 
explained to me by most expressive signs, and 
no inconsiderable exposure of her person, that 
she hoped she was about to present the house of 
Mitek with an heir. She was as fortunate as 
she hoped; for I saw her, not quite an hour 
after, walking about with a ‘fine boy,’ both 
parties looking as unconcerned as if nothing 
unusual had happened to either. The small 
animal was the image of his father, and was 
dressed in a costume similar in cut and color to 
that of the great chief—boots, breeches, and 
jumper, all complete—the only difference being, 
that the skin of the white fox was substituted 
for that of the bear.’ 





Religious Newspapers in New-York, 
The Independent makes the following estimate 
of the circulation of the religious papers in 


N. Y. city: 
Christian Advocate and Jour- 
nal, (Methodist,) .......... 30,000 


The Independent, (Congregational, ).24,240 
New- York Observer, (O. 8. Pres. ).21,120 
The Freeman’s Journal, (Roman 


Catholic,)......cccccceces 16,000 
The Evangelist, N.8. Pres,,)....15,000 
The Examiner, (Baptist,)....... 11,000 


Christian Ambussador, (Universal- 
" ULULAEEL ETE ee 
Christian Intelligencer, (Re- 
form Dutch, ) 
New-York Chronicle, (Baptist,)...6, 
Church Journal, (Episcopal, ) 5,000 
Christian Inquirer, (Unitarian,)... 2,800 
Protestant Churchman, (Episcopal, ).2,120 


6,600 
6,000 





From The Tribune. 
The Faithtul Heart. 


Brest is the heart whose every beat 
With Heaven’s sweet lyre of Love accords ; 
Which marks its time with labors meet 
For his rewards. 


A blessing on that heart shall fall, 
As sweetly falls the Summer rain ; 
Its hope, though darkness cover all, 
Shall never wane. 


And every morn an angel hand 
Shall tune anew its thousand strings ; 
And it shall labor, soothed and fanned 
By angel wings. 


And blest are they, who, crushed by wrong, 
Shall call unto that heart for aid; 
Its love, as deathless as its song, 
Cannot be stayed. 


That heart shall never reckon life 
By weary days, and months, and years ; 
Nor shall it waste in constant strife 
With doubts and fears. 


No cloud its star of faith shall dim; 
For, when its mission here began, 
Its strings were tuned to praising Him ; 
Through good to Man. 


M.H.COBB. 





Curious Newspaper Statistics. 

Some curious person has been at the trouble of 
calculating the following statistics, in regard to the 
reading matter furnished by the New-York Trib- 
une in the course of a week. They are not only 
curious, but worthy of note as showing ‘how im- 
portant an institution the press is getting to be. 
It is fairly to be presumed that most if not all of 
these papers have more or less readers, and tak- 
ing the periodical press together it will thus be 
seen at a glance how many hundreds of thousands 
are daily furnished with reading matter who, ac- 
cording to the old method of making books by 
writing them, would never be abl to see a line: 


The New-York Tribune has a circulation of 
THREE HUNDRED AND THIRTY-FIVE THOUSAND Cop 


ies every week ! 

Placed end to end, the 670,000 sheets of this 
journal printed in the course of a week would 
form a covered way, 22 inches wide, reaching 338 
miles. The journals of nine weeks, similarly unit- 
ded, would stretch from Liverpool to New-York, 
or 3,042 miles. 

Supposing that the typographical contents of 
335,000, papers were placed ina single line on a 
band of paper, the Jength of the paper ribbon 
would be 139, 583° miles, and thus would be suf- 
ficiently long to go six times round the globe.— 
The matter of the journals of these two weeks, 
arranged in the same way, is more than sufficient 
to unite the Earth with the Moon—237,000 
miles; and it would require THe Tripunss of 
but 13 years and 14 weeks to attain to the im- 
mense distance which separates us from the sun 
—95,298,200 miles. 

Ina month the same journal distributes the 
matter of a library of 829,936 vulumes—a num- 
ber about equalling that of the most famous 
collection in the world—the Imperial Library 
of Paris. 

Supposing that a person be capable of reading | 
one of these journals in four hours, he would re- 
quire 306 years to peruse THe Trisunes ofa 
week, being occupied twelve hours a day. Oth- 
erwise, to accomplish this task in a day, there 
would have to be not less than 111, 666 persons. 

If in place of the printing-press, we were obliged 
to have recourse to the ancient manner of writing 
to distribute the information which fills these 335, 
000 journals, it would be necessary to engage an 
army of 937,500 persons to accomplish their daily 
task; and one person would arrive at the same 
point in about 2,294 years, supposing him capable 
even of writing the contents of one of these 
journals in 24 days. 





The “Ebenezers.”—The farm, consist- 
of about 8,000 acres, now cccupied by the 
German society known as the ‘ Ebenezer Set- 
tlement,’ four miles east of Buffalo, is about to 
be sold, the members having purchased a large 
tract of land in Iowa. It is to be cut up, we 
understand, into small lots of fifty acres or 
less each. ‘hese lands, when purchased by 
Mr. Myres, the head man of the association, 
cost ten dollars per acre, and there is no un- 
productive or waste land on the entire tract.— 
They have risen to a much higher price—some 
of them, it is supposed, will bring, at public 
auction, two hundred and fifty dollars the acre, 
and none of them are valued less than forty 
dollars. This great increase in their valuc, it 
is supposed, is the inducement to sell and pur- 
chase the cheaper lands at the West. 





Co Correspondents. 
R. G., Wataga.—We appreciate the interest taken hy your- 
self andother friends in the circulation of our specimen num- 
ber. We have, however, a little delicacy in regard to address- 
ing copies to strangers unsolicited, and should prefer to furnish 
you with the requisite number of copies. prepaying the post- 
age, and leaving you to distribute them as you please. 














LETTERS NOT OTHERWISE ACKNOWLEDGED.—C. Ste- 
phenson, J. Richards, Samuel D. Reed, H. R. 
Perry, 2, Marcus Kingsley, A.A. P. Fletcher, §. 











sailing master of the Arctic) ted that our 
proper plan would be, to take one of the natives 


become the laughing-stock of bis fellows. 
- Improvidence is another 


The Churchman, (Xpiscopal,)..... 1,000 


Hutchins. 





